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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Romance of History. France. By Leitch Ritchie. Second 
Edition. n 3 vols. 8vo. Bull. 

TueEseE volumes have fairly seduced us out of our plan of never 
taking any notice of novels or tales; nor do we now mean to de- 
part from that plan, unless the temptation be strong, and the matter 
easily available for extracting. It is not that we have a dislike to 
novels. On the contrary, we are so fond of them, that we do not 
believe anybody could give a better account at a moment’s notice of 
the contents of the novel department in the commonest catalogue 
of acirculating library. To say nothing of the writers who have 
been gathered into collections, we know well Mr Lane, and Mr 
Latham, and Mr Walker, and Mr Pickersgill, and Mr Sicklemore, 
and Mr Horsley Curteis, and Miss Minifie, and Miss Gunning, and 
Mrs Meeke, and Mrs Parsons, and Mrs Helme, and Mrs Bennett, 
and Mrs Hunter, and Mrs West, and Miss Burney, and Mrs Roche, 
and our beloved slip-slop Anne of Swansea, who writes like an 
inspired lady’s-maid, and the authoress or the author of Morgiana 
(very clever), and the Adventures of Monsieur de Brinboc, which 
looked like the first essay of Sir Walter Scott. And very pretty 
pickings too might be got out of these names; sometimes in spite 
of grammar itself, and of all sorts of mistakes: for whatever has 
been said against the novels of circulating libraries, and of the 
undoubted trash to be found among them, we maintain upon the 
whole, that the flow of popular fiction for the last forty years has 
been highly creditable, both to the generation that swallowed, and 
the writers that produced it. But till our little journal be larger, 
(which we hope it will be), and warrant us in procuring assistance, 
we cannot pretend to criticize novels in general, because it is neither 
so easy to make a speedy judgment of their contents, as it is with 
works not fictitious, nor do they present such ready and extractable 
passages, entire in themselves. On the present occasion we have 
been seduced into an exception from our rule, partly by the histori- 
cal foundation of the stories, partly by their shortness compared 
with novels, but chiefly by the hold which they took upon us, and 
by certain sympathies of the idem velle atque nolle which we flatter 
ourselves we discern in the author. 

Our readers perhaps will not ask, after this, why we notice a 
work for the first time, which has been criticised, months ago, in 
other journals. A new edition gives a right to criticize any book; 
and, besides, we cannot help it; and so there’s an end. 

We remember a criticism in our contemporary, The Spectator, 
in which Mr Leitch Ritchie’s name was pleasantly compared to the 
sound of the chirruping of birds. The least and most playful bit 
of truth makes an impression upon us; but till we became ac- 
quainted with this author's writings, we did not expect that this 
agreeable fancy would have been corroborated by the many other 
pleasant impressions which we have received from the work before 
us, and which have associated the author in our minds, with other 
vernal ideas of youth and beauty. We conclude Mr Ritchie to be, 
if not young, youngish ; otherwise he surely would have been heard 
of before. If he is not older than we take him to be, he has 
singularly retained some of the faults, as well as beauties, of early 
genius. At all events he must have lived long enough to have ob- 
served a great deal; a delicate insight into human nature being 
one of the characteristics of his writings, no less than a certain ex- 
uberance of style sometimes, and a very graceful and cordial 
sympathy with the beautiful, always. Mr Ritchie, furthermore, is 
ascholar and a man of reading: one who reads history in a right 
spirit; who has profited by Voltaire, without being blind to his 
defects ; and while admiring the autumnal colours of the past, has 
faith in the spring to come, and thinks even the winter may be im- 
Proved to the shivering part of his species. He has been called 
the Sir Walter Scott of the brief story. The compliment is a 
steat one, but it is deserved; and doubtless he values‘ it as he 





ought. But in what we have ‘just alluded to, Mr Ritchie has an 
advantage over Sir Walter: and he has one other, very acceptable 
in our eyes, and very desirable, we think, by all ;—his females are 
pleasanter. He has a faith in womanhood, which Sir Walter has 
not. He does not think it necessary to tie and bind up his heroines 
in so many formalities; and we think he is right, not only on the 
side of the agreeable, but the prudent. He has not the wide 
range at present, of Sir Walter’s knowledge. Perhaps he never 
will. Perhaps there are sore places in humanity into which 
he will never desire to look, further than with a wish to 
heal them. His inclinations, though leaning to the true, 
incline him to pass more hours than his great countryman, 
into the beautiful; but as beauty, in a high philosophical 
sense, is truth, and the identity promises to be more acknow- 
ledged every day, we are glad of this leaning in our author to the 
brighter side, not only on his own account, but because it helps to 
realize what it loves, for the world. We must observe, that Mr 
Ritchie sometimes draws a little too hard upon his probabilities; 
which is a pity, especially when we consider the accuracy of his 
historical painting, and the pains he has taken to corroborate it by 
his scholarship. If in his next work (for we take it for granted he 
must write more of the same sort) he would prune his epithets a 
little, restrain somewhat his inelination for dramatic surprise (which 
has but a melo-dramatic air with one or two of his pieces) and 
resolve to have nothing in any part of a narrative, unworthy of the 
rest (we mean iu point of nature and likelihood), he will write 
stories as complete as charming, and be numbered among the hap- 
piest contributors to our stock of fiction. 

We have read all Mr Ritchie’s stories but the ‘ Phantom Fight,’ 
the ‘ Dream Girl,’ and the ‘ Lottery of Jewels.” These are plea- 
sures we have to come. Our favourites at present are, the ‘ Serf, 
the ‘ Pilgrim of St James,’ the ‘ Bondsman’s Feast,’ the ‘ Magic 
Wand,’ and the ‘ Rock of the Fort,’—all in the second and third 
volumes. The whole of the first volume appears to be young writ- 
ing, compared with these. The ‘ Man-Wolf, the ‘ Adventures of 
Eriland, and the ‘ King of the Beggars,’ arz too forced in some of 
their incidents. The ‘ King of the Beggars,’ in particular, has what 
we mean by a melo-dramatic air; though we like the goblin 
“ho, ho!” of the hero too, and relish his approbation of the 
jewels. 

We are puzzled what" extract to give. Nay, upon reflection, we 
are not puzzled, for unquestionably the history of the cliff-scaling in 
the ‘ Rock of the Fort’ must be our first extract. It is one of the 
most suspending stories we ever read, and in the middle of it fairly 
made our legs ache, out of sympathy with the men on the rope. 
It is the account of a set of seamen and their oficer, scaling a cliff 
six hundred feet high, for the purpose of getting into a town by 
stratagem. The rope is fastened for them above by the officer’s 
mistress, to “ an old wheel which had been used in weighing stones 
for the repair of the ramparts ;” and the officer is telling the story 
to the gallant Henri Quatre and the fair Gabrielle. The interest, 
at the point where poor André says he can climb no further, is 
surely intense. 

‘ We remained, I think,’ says Captain Boisrosé, ‘ for upwards of 
an hour, before we saw that the rope was nearly all spun out. At 
length, the hoisting ceased; the labour of Monique was at a close ; 
nn ges lashed the cable’s end securely to the boat. All things 
went bravely on; we had hit our time to a minute; the sky was 
covered with a pall, the ends of which seemed to hang far over the 
horizon of the earth; the winds piped loud and wild, and the an- 
swering sea danced and shouted to the sound; there was not a 
twinkle of starlight above, and below there were only the white 
heads of the billows seen dim and far in the waste. It was now 
the dead watch, and deep middle of the night. 

‘ We followed the rope with our eye towards our destination ; but 
it was lost —— e~ — anlar see _ —> rs 
cliff against the sky. t length a peared like a star, far, 
far “an our heads; it was i signal that all was ready, and we 
eagerly threw ourselves upon the rope to try, by a strain, whether 





it was securely enough fastened above. It did not yield. 
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* “ Now, my lads,” cried I,“ now for the crow’s nest! André, 
my noble heart! you shall lead the way; and although I doubt no 
man of you, any more than I doubt the mass, yet I myself will 
bring up the rear. There must be no return, once our feet have 
left the boat! Remember, I require no compulsion even now: stay 
below whoever pleases; but if you mount, you shall never descend 
this way alive. Whatever difficulties we may meet with on the 
way, or whatever alarm we may hear above, on we must go. This 
dagger, sharpened on purpose, I shall carry in my mouth, to cut 
the rope below me on the first murmur of mutiny. Are you all 

?” 

* “ Ay, ay, ay !’’ was the answer from every hero of them. The 
winds, waves, and rocks shouted their applause ; and the sea, rising 
wildly around us, broke in a deluge over our heads, 

* “ Now for it, my lads!’”’ cried André, in the midst of the din— 
“ Follow who will, here I go like a rigger!” and he sprang upon 
the rope, and disappeared in the darkness above. Up t ey jumped 
behind him, one after another, head and shoulders. Sacré! it 
would have done your Majesty’s heart good to have seen it! Up 
they jumped—the rope swung, the sea roared—hurrah ! I sheathed 
my dagger, for I saw there would be no use for it: and, drunken 
with exultation, as the last man left the gunwale, I almost leaped 
upon his shoulders. 

* We had gained the middle, three hundred yards from the sur- 
face of the sea, and three hundred yards from the surface of the 
land. We were in total darkness; and the rope, notwithstanding 
our enormous weight, agitated by the rocking of the boat, and the 
rushing of the storm, swung and swayed like a thread. 

* « Hold fast!” cried the Lieutenant at that moment—but there 
was no need of the command. We had all stopped suddenly, as 
if we had been one man, and clung with a death-grip to the rope. 
We knew not whether the danger—imminent, mortal, and over- 
whelming—was above or below ; but we felt as if we were lost. A 


hundred different ideas swept through my mind in one instant; but | 


the predominating one was that Monique had been discovered, and 
that the garrison were heaving off the rope above. I was confirmed 
in this belief by a wild and piercing voice screaming into my ears,—it 
was the voice of Monique! But this was impossible !—or, had 
they thrown her headlong down, shrieking into the abyss ? 

‘ That I heard and felt all this in the compass of a few seconds 
may seem strange, and yet it is most true. The next moment, the 
motion of the rope which had produced these ideas was repeated, 
and a shudder seemed to run through it from end to end. It then 
swayed so wide and so high, being carried with the boat driving 
from her moorings on the top of an enormous wave, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty we kept our hold: and it then broke off 
from its lashings, with a report like that of a cannon, and we swung 
far and free in the storm. 

‘ Thrice we were flung with such violence against the cliff, that 
many of our helmets crashed like nutshells; but at last, by des- 
perate and continued efforts, grasping at the nearest fissures of the 
rock, we contrived to keep the frail machine comparatively steady. 
It was some time before we thought of resuming our progress ; 
and there we hung, in the dead middle of the night, suspended three 
hundred feet above the roaring sea, supported by nothing more 
than a rope fastened three hundred feet above our heads by the 
weak fingers of a maid. 

* I at last became impatient, and passed the word to go on; but 
the order was given in vain. Notwithstanding my threat of cutting 
the rope in case of mutiny, it seemed as if the very fact of the 
existence of a communication with the boat had had the effect of 
nerving the hearts of some of the men, which now failed them when 
that communication was cut off. André, theleader of the crew, 
he on whom I depended so much, sunk suddenly into a state of 
stupefaction and despair; and when I demanded furiously the 
cause of the delay, word was passed to me from mouth to mouth, 
that he had declared himself to be unable to proceed a step higher. 

‘ The situation was terrible. The faint tones in which some of 
the men spoke informed me that the contagion was spreading ; we 
should hang there—those who had nerve enough to preserve their 
hold—till daylight appeared ; and, when discovered by the garrison, 
we should be dropped down into the hissing hell of waters, with 
the deriding and exulting cries of the victors ringing, like the laugh- 
ter of demons, in our ears ! ; 

*“ Wretch!” I exclaimed, “ it is better that one perish than 
all 1’? and, passing the word to hold fast, J climbed up the rope over 
the heads of my comrades. ~ Each man, as I reached him, assured 
me, although some with faltering voices, that his resolution was 
unshaken, and that if I only cleared the way, he would follow me 
to the death; but when I arrived at André, he was iimoveable. 

His voice was fearfully calm, while he told me that he felt it im- 
possible to go on,—that he would remain there and die, 

*“ That you shall not,” said I; “ the lives of so many brave 
men shall not be sacrificed to the despair of a coward ;” and grap- 
pling with him fiercely, I tore his feeble hands from their hold, and 
bent hin down over the abyss. I know not what withheld my 
arm, as I was about to send him headlong into the sea; but I be- 
lieve it was the remembrance of that gentle scene I had witnessed 
with him at the village church. I can hardly understand it now; 
but at that moment, even amidst the howling of the night tempest, 
I heard the maidens’ voices, in their sweet wild song, swell dis- 
tinctly on my ear, and the innocent face of his young fair mistress 
gleamed upon me like a spirit through the darkness. — 


* My heart was softened, but my tongue bitter. I raised him up 
and fixed his hands again upon the rope; and, with every execration 
that hate and scorn could teach the human lips, I stabbed him re. 
peatedly, but not deeply, in the legs and back with my dagger. The 
sense of pain roused him to the sense of insult; and at length, as 
I repeated my attacks,his fear vanished, and grasping the rope with 
one hand, he tugged at his sword with the other to combat his 
enemy on the spot. 

*“ T will meet you on the ramparts,” said I, sliding down the 
backs of my comrades to my original post. 

*“ On! on!” cried they, with one voice: “the day breaks !— 
on, or we are lost!” and André rushed franticly up the trembling 
ladder. 

‘ We at length gained the edge of the precipice, and crept one by 
one upon the ramparts. That moment was delightful! we un- 
bound our swords and battle-axes, and my comrades gathered 
round me to take orders for the assault. Monique at the instant 
startled us by bursting into the circle. She sunk down before me, 
and clasped my knees. 

‘ “ They are asleep!’ said she, in a whisper that was heard dis. 
tinctly by all present—“ they are sound asleep—calm and unsus.- 
as on their peaceful beds! Oh, spare them! spare them!”— 

ut we did not spare them !’ 

‘ Wretch !’ cried Gabrielle, ‘ after having just escaped such dan. 
gers yourselves |” 

‘ That was just the reason,’ returned Boisrosé; ‘ we had no fancy 
to be hurled down the cliff again; the numbers were three to one 
against us; and before we had nearly reduced them to an equality, 
so many had time to rub their eyes and arm, that, after all, we had 
a fair stand-up fight for the fort, which we gained—besides, they 
were Protestants.’ 

‘ Thank Heaven!’ exclaimed Gabrielle, ‘ that you have come to 





an end one way or other. I am sure, [ wished heartily that the 
rope had broken above, rather than below you; for I thought you 
never meant to have got more than half-way; and certes, if I had 
gone to bed, with my imagination hanging with you on that eternal 
line, the storm shrieking in my ears, and the sea roaring at my feet, 
I should have risen in the mormng mad!—Now tell me, out of 
what stale romance have you filched that adventure ? 

* It is all true, Madam,’ said the Marquis of Rosny—‘ true, every 
syllable, as I have had an opportunity of Knowing. If ever I write 
the history of my own time, I shall not forget, be assured, the story 
of the Rock of the Fort.’* 

* Nor did he—See Mémoires de Sully. 





SIR WALTER AND HIS WRONG-HEADEDNESS. 








WE are desirous that a passage in our yesterday’s first article 
should not be misunderstood. It is where we allude to Sir Walter 
Scott’s forgetfulness of the distressed state of the labouring poor. 
We do not mean to imply that he is in his own person a hard- 
hearted man. We believe him to be the reverse. We believe him, 
among his friends and acquaintances, and those who are dependent 
on him, to be a man of very humane intercourse, very kind and 
generous. But how much does not this add to the infamy of the 
iniquitous system, which can render the imagination of such a man 
insensible to the wants of his fellow-creatures, at the least possible 
given distance from his own sphere? It so prevails upon him, that 
he not only lives in the past, by the natural turn of his genius, but 
is content to do so, in spite of all the cries and sufferings of the 
present, in spite of inequalities which he could not bear to contem- 
| plate on his own premises, in spite of the lessons of the past itself, 
| in spite of the horror expressed even in his own works, and of the 
| horrible scenes he has been obliged to paint. 

Sir Walter Scott prophecies nothing but ill for the future, and 
yet speaks of God and the government of the world. To be sure, 
he falls into an inconsistency in doing this; for in order to save 
the reputation of the divine arbiter, whom he has undertaken to 
| bring personally into the question, he allows that good will be 
brought out of the evil. Knowledge and habit are always strug- 
gling in him for the mastery, and uttering two voices. The impres- 
sion, however, which he wishes to leave on the minds of his audi- 
tors, is of the most evil augury. 





There is a curious passage in 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ in which he introduces those who undertook to 
make use of God’s name in their prophecies of the future, and to 
play the diviner and mystic, as condemned, for their arrogant looks 
into futurity, to walk with their faces the wrong way, and be eter- 
nally looking at the past. Thus they walked one way, and looked 
another. They proceeded onwards, as Sir Walter does, and as all 
the rest of the world are doing, and yet could see nothing but 
retrospectively. Among them is his name-sake and predecessor in 
enchantment, Michael Scott, who, says Dante,— 
™ verainente 
De le magiche frode seppe il giuoco.” 


** Was deep in all the wiles of magic art.” 
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fis wizard lore, however, according to the great poet, did not hin- 
der him from being one of the most wrong-headed of men: nor has 
sir Walter been saved by his. This passage in Dante singularly 
tallies with the happy quotation of Mr Hazlitt, calling Sir Walter 
« q prophecier of things past.” 

Spenser, in converting the fiction of Dante to his own purposes, 
has made the retrospective face the characteristic of Ignorance ; 
and Ignorance he makes the Keeper of Pride’s Castle, and 
foster-father of that Giant :— 


“ But very uncouth sight was to behold, 
How he did fashion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward moov’d his footing old, 
So backward still was turned his wrincled face : 
Unlike to men, who ever, as they trace 
Both feet and face, one way are wont to lead. 
This was the auncient Keeper of that place, 
And foster-father of the Gyaunt dead ; 
His name Ignaro did his nature right aread.”’ 
Faerie Queen, Book I. 


A more ignorant set of men, in the deepest and most serious 
meaning of that word, we do not believe to exist, than the party to 
which education has happened to attach Sir Walter; but it is hard 
in Toryism to have done such mischief to one of the most pre- 
cious heads of the time, as to have wrenched it into the very per- 
sonification of Ignorance. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(Reader, if the following little effusion hath not’a tone in it, that 
maketh it fit company for the lute of Beaumont and Fletcher, then 
hath friendship marvellously bewitched our hearing. The author, 
though he hath sent us divers other memorials of his art, hath 
ungratefully sworn that he will write no more poetry; so that these 
and all other verses, which may appear under the like signature 
(which by the way is of our giving) are to be considered as the 
remains of an Ew-Poet,—a new kind of abdicated praise, which we 
trust the world will not tolerate, as being of a totally different race 
from those who are “ most tolerable, and not to be endured.’’) 


SONG, FOR MUSIC. 
I. 


Is my lover on the sea? 

Sailing East, or sailing West ? 
Mighty ocean, gentle be: 

Rock him into rest. 


II. 
Let no hateful wind arise, 
Nor a wave with angry crest ; 
All be gentle as his eyes, 


When he is caress’d. ALCANZOR 








EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE PRINCE DE LIGNE AND 
ROUSSEAU, 
© When Rousseau returned from his exile, I called to see him in his 
garret in the Rue Platritre; but up to the moment of my reaching 
the landing-place of his apartment, I had not made up my mind as 
to the most advisable way of introducing myself. Instinct has 
frequently served me better than reflection; so that I trusted to 
chance, and entered boldly. “ Who is there ?”’ said Jean-Jacques.— 
“T beg pardon, sir,” I said, “ I wish to see M. Rousseau of Tou- 
louse.”—“ I am Rousseau of Geneva.”— Oh! the great botanist, 
I suppose, from what I see there. What a number of plants and 
big volumes! They are more valuable than all those that are 
written !’? Rousseau made a grin which almost amounted to a 
smile, and he forthwith set about showing me the collection of 
leaves and plants inserted in his folio volumes. I feigned an ad- 
miration, which was surely not deserved by what I saw before me, 
and Rousseau resumed his work, with his spectacles and nose 
almost touching the sheets, and quite unmindful of my presence. I 
asked pardon for interrupting him once more, and inquired where 
M. Rousseau of Toulouse was to be found; but for fear he should 
tell me, and thus cut off at once all pretext for my staying, [ added, 
“Is it true that you possess so much skill in copying music ?” 
Upon this he immediately went and fetched some books, which he 
showed me, saying, “ See how neat that is!” Then he went on 
speaking of the difficulty of the labour, and of his own peculiar 
aptitude for it, like Sganarelle, who prided himself so much in 
making fagots. The respect I felt for such a man had given me a 
sort of shivering when [ put my hand on the latch of his door to 
open it, and prevented me from prolonging a conversation which 





might have seemed an intended mystification had it been made to 
last longer. I thought enough had to serve as an introduc- 
tion, and appearing as if I was about to withdraw, I observed that 
I supposed he had merely recourse to such an occupation for the 
purpose of cooling occasionally the heat of his imagination, 
“ Alas!” said he, “ other occupations, intended for my own and 
other people’s instruction, have done me but too much injury.” [ 
observed that the only part of his writings on which I fully agreed 
with him, was where he shows the danger of possessing historical 
and literary knowledge without a mind sufficiently matured in 


judgment. On this, he put aside his work and his spectacles, and 


he entered into a discussion of the subject, in which he displayed a 
refinement of ideas superior to what is evinced by most of his 
writings, and which perhaps the solitude around him, when com- 
mitting his thoughts to paper, has always prevented his works from 
bearing the exact character of. Inthe course of his remarks, he 
indulged freely in exclamations on the perverseness of mankind. I 
had so far succeeded as to venture to contradict him. I said, 
“ Those who complain of mankind are themselves men, so that 
they may very easily deceive themselves in regard to others.” This 
made him reflect a little. I added that I was likewise of his opinion 
as to the manner of granting and receiving favours, and the extent 
of gratitude when favours come from those for whom it is impos- 
sible to entertain any regard. This appeared to hit his fancy. 1 
then entered on the other extreme which was to be apprehended— 
ingratitude. On this he darted into a variety of reflections, and 
made the most vivid allusions, which he mixed up with some 
sophistical maxims. I interrupted him at last by saying, “ But 
supposing Mr Hume were sincere?” He asked me if I was ac- 
quainted with him. I said that I had had a very animated conver- 
sation with him regarding his (Rousseau’s) writings, and that the 
fear of being unjust prevented me from expressing the opinions I 
had formed relative to persons. 

His nasty wife, o r maid-servant, interrupted us occasionally by 
asking questions about her linen or her broth. He answered her 
always in a manner which would have exalted even the most un- 
worthy things in nature. He did not appear to distrust me in the 
least. I had, indeed, kept his mind in a constant tension since I 
had come in, that he might not have even a moment’s time to re- 
flect on my visit. I put an end to it at last, much against my 
inclination, and after fixing for a moment the countenance of the 
author of the Nouvelle Héloise, 1 quitted the garret, the abode of 
rats, but the sanctuary of genius. He rose, conducted me to the 
stairs with an air expressive of interest, but he did not ask my 
name. He would not, to be sure, have retained it in his memory, 
for the names only of such men as Tacitus, Sallustus, and Pliny 
_ could make a lasting impression on his mind. 
| When afterwards I learnt among the intimate friends of the 
| Prince de Conti, such as the Archbishop of Toulouse, the Presi- 
| dent d’Aligre, and other prelates and parliamentary members, that 
_ those two classes of corrupted men intended to throw Jean Jacques 

again into trouble, | addressed to him the letter which he showed 
about, or very improperly caused to be copied, and which appeared 
afterwards in all the public prints. He thought proper, according 
to his usual practice, to look upon the offer it contained of a re- 
treat as a snare which his enemies had prevailed on me to set for 
him. This kind of madness haJ most strangely taken possession of 
this great and unhappy man. His first impression, however, was 
always good; and the day after he received my letter he called on 
me to return his thanks. When Rousseau’s name was announced 
I could hardly trust my ears; when he opened the door, I could 
| hardly trust my eyes. Louis XIV did not perhaps experience a 
| prouder feeling when he received the embassy from Siam than I did 
| on this occasion, The account he gave of his misfortunes, the de- 
| scription of his enemies, and his belief that all Europe had con- 
spired against him, would have been really painful,J had he not 
embellished his discourse by the charms of eloquence. I endea- 
voured to divert his mind from thoughts so gloomy by directing his 
attention to rural amusements. [asked how he, whe was so fond 
of the country, could think of remaining in such a noisy and bust- 
ling place as Paris. He then made some of his paradoxical reflec- 
tions relative to the power of writing on liberty in prison, and of 
describing the charms of spring whilst the snow is lying on the 
ground. I spoke of Switzerland, and I showed, without seeming 
to intend it, that I knew his Héloise and Saint-Preux by heart. It 
became evident to him that his Nouvelle Héloise was the only one 
of his works which suited my fancy, and that even if | were capa- 
ble of deep: thought, I should never give myself the trouble of 
thinking intensely. I believe I never displayed so much wit (and it 
was perhaps the only time in my life that I took any pains for that 
purpose) as during the eight hours that my two conversations with 
Jean-Jacques took up. When he intimated to me that he was de- 
termined to awaitin Paris allthe decrees of arrest with which he 
was threatened by the clergy and the parliament, I took the liberty 
of making some severe remarks relative to his mode of conceiving 
what celebrity consisted in. “ Monsieur Rousseau,” I said, “ the 
more you hide yourself, the more you expose yourself to notoriety ; 
the more you wish to live like a misanthrope, the more you will 
become a public man.” 

His eyes were as brilliant as two stars. There was a radiancy of 
genius in the expression of his features which almost electrified me. 
[ remember that our conversation closed by my saying to him two 
or three times, with tears in my eyes, ‘‘ I wish, sir, you may be 
happy in spite of yourself. Ifyou are determined not to inhabit 
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the temple I would raise for you on the estate to which I have a 
sovereign right, and where there is neither clergy nor parliament to 
molest you, but in lieu thereof the prettiest sheep in the world, stay, 
arid you may be happy in France. If, as I hope, you are suffered to 
remain unmolested, sell all your works, buy some pretty little 
country-house in the neighbourhood of Paris, open your doors 
only to a few of your admirers, and depend upon it you will be soon 
forgotten.” Ido not believe this would have suited him exactly, 
nor do I think that he would have stayed much longer at Eruionville 
had not death overtaken him there. He seemed touched with the 
effect he produced on me; and convinced of the enthusiastic feel- 
ing Lentertained for him, he expressed a greater interest and ac- 
knowledgement than he was in the habit of evincing to any one. 


ROYAL RUSTICITIES. 


The palace of Buen Retiro, where the court lived before the 
completion of the new palace, is at the eastern extremity of Madrid 
overlooking the Prado.***** The garden of the Retiro is of great 
extent, but its situation is high and exposed, and the walks are far 
from agreeable. The present family has directed the different 
improvements, if indeed they may be so called, which are in pro- 
gress here, and perhaps nowhere has there been so much labor 
expended, and so litle produced. In one place is an artificial 
mound, with a Chinese Temple perched upon it ; in another, a little 
cottage, with an old woman of wood sitting by a painted fire, and 
rocking her baby in a cradle; overhead are wooden hams and 
leathern sausages; whilst in an adjoining room, the good man of 






































experienced after his leaving me the same kind of vacuous feeling | the house is ill and in bed. with a pot of soup beside hi 
saapelenss , ;, p beside him, and h 
which is felt on awaking after a very fine dream.—Journal Of @ | rises by machinery when strangers enter. In another part, is s 


Nobleman. oblong lake, enclosed with a wall of cut stone, and a rich railing of 
F ; |iron. Qn one side of it is a small building surmounted by nay 
PRINCE DE LIGNES LETTER TO ROUSSEAU. emblems, and a flagstaff, and beneath it is a dock or posed Aa = 
Sin,—I am the person who called on you the other day. 1 | royal galley. The elevation of the Retiro is an obstacle to the 
would wish to do so again, but I will not, for you are not fond of | bringing of water in pipes to fill the lake, and the object is therefore 
eager manifestations. effected by the labor of a mule, who turns a wheel hard by, and is 
Pray think of what I proposed to you. In my country people , hidden under arustic shed adorned with Egyptian pagods. Some. 
are unable to read, therefore you will neither be admired nor per- | times the royal family take a water excursion upon the lake The 
secuted there. basin is then filled, the gilded barge, which is truly classic in its 
You shall have the key of my library and of my gardens. You | ¢°Struction, is floated to the stairs of the navy-yard, and the 
shall see me or not, just as you please. You shall have a pretty individuals enter and put forth, with an air of perfect contentment 
little country-house to yourself, at a short distance from mine: you and unaffeeted complacency, to the great admiration of the beholders, 
will plant and sow there, and do just as you please. which is evinced by waving of hats and handkerchiefs. If you 
Jean Baptiste and his wit ended their days in Flanders; but he | ge i" plea a wheel-house, the creaking of the machinery, 
only made verses. Jean Jacques and his genius would live there. the drre! of the muleteer, and the grunting of the mule, furnish a 
Let it be at mine or his abode that you may continue vitam impen suitable musical accompaniment to this raree show.— The same, 
dere vero. Vf you desire still greater liberty, I have another bit of THE SAME IS NOT THE SAME 
land which is dependent on no one, where the sky is clear andthe | yy) | this tonal eyo Lae : 
air pure, and it is only eighty leagues from hence. I have neither| V& reard this morning of a gerne mistake of identity which 
an archbishop nor a parliament ; but instead of them, I have the occurred a few days before, and is the common talk of the town. 
finest sheep in the world. There are hee-hives in abundance, which An officer in Uhlan’s corps of cavalry, well known to the consul, 
shall be yours if you like them: if not, they shall be taken away. was walking along the streets, when a Bulgarian woman rushed out 
That republic would behave better to you than the republic of of wo rg ran towards him, exclaiming, My dear boy ! what! 
Geneva, to which you have done so much honour,. and would have | now that you are in a fine dress, are you ashamed of your poor 
* mother?” Soon after an old woman claimed him for her grand. 
done so much good. | “oa . ‘ “6 
Stee ned: Silex t ealther love theenen net aetievery vale. You | ai and the younger branches of the fainily hailed him as a 
Gi selgh over ue ene, but no one: thal reign over you. If you | prother. He managed to make his escape for the time, but in 
canara ates, oi el Sor you, ‘entt ieee ealln Temple of | Passing through the streets, shortly after, he was upbraided for his 
Gast Seawall bs thé wame of your’ bablection; but we will unnatural conduct in disowning his relations. Thus assailed, he 
not call tt thas, and your modesty shell be spared all the triumphs applied to Count Diebitsch for protection. An inquiry was estab- 
rea of scant semen dhe vu, toe pun on if fe bad |lished through the medium of the Bulgarian archbishop. The 
atacand Sebel ont ese oan, tat 1 det continns to vend | CO" FC™ confronted ; the supposed mother called out, ‘* If he 
Se ae - ‘am? “~ | be my son, he has a sear on the left side of his forehead” The 
your works, and to admire you.— 7he same. officer’s cap was removed, and, strange to say, the scar appeared on 
the identical spot. The woman triumphantly exclaimed, “ He 
had that sear when he was eight years old.” Here several Russian 
officers interposed, and said that the officer had left St Petersburgh 
without scar, and had received it in an affair with the enemy before 





AN ITALIAN GOVERNESS. 


A mail-servant from Provence had, somehow or other, made 

her way to Moscow, where she gave herself out as a lady of edu- 
cation, who wanted a situation as governess. She contrived, in| Shumla. hus ended this comedy of errors.—Major Keppel's 
fact, to impose on the credulity of a lady of respectability, who en-  Jyuyney Across the Bulcan, &c. : 
gaged her chiefly for the purpose of teaching Italian to her daughter. | : 
The governess knew not a word of this language; but as her own | 
native tongue, the Provencal, bears some resemblance to Italian, | 
in regard to pronunciation, she taught that language to her pupil, | 
who, in fact, after three years study, became as complete a mistress 
of it as the capacity of her governess was able to make her. The 
imposture, however, could not always remain concealed; but it 
was a long time before the young lady could be persuaded that she 
had been losing her time in learning a useless patois —Journal of a 
Nobleman. [It has been said that many a French governess in this 
country, has been a maid-servant, or some such thing, in her own ; 
but in the present times, few persons are so ignorant as to be de- 
ceived so grossly; though, doubtless, many are yet employed in 
that capacity, who are very incompetent.] 


INGENIOUS MODE OF CONFESSING COWARDICE. 

Near Radosto, we saw a young soldier mounted on a handsome 
charger, the reins of which were held by an old Turk with a vener- 
able white beard. They were father and son. The younger man 
was known to John. His family was rich, and lived near the 
Asiatic castle of the Dardanelles. John asked him where he had 
been: he replied, ‘* Military ardour inspired me with a wish to 
join my brave comrades in arms: but God’s providence put 
fear into my heart, and so I returned.— The same. 








| 
Avbertisements. 

DRUMMED OUT. | 

Ledelius tells of a woman who was very much incommoded by | 

crickets, and tried, but in vain, every method to banish them from | 
her house. She at last accidentally succeeded; for, having one | Containing BOURRIENNE’S LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 


day invited several guests to her house, where there was a wed- To which are now first added Notes and Illustrations from the dictations of 
ding, in order to increase the festivity of the entertainment, she pro- | Napoleon at St Helena, from Notes by Joseph Bonaparte, the Memoirs of the Duke 


LIFE OF BONAPARTE, 
With seventeen beautiful illustrations by the most eminent Artists, price 186. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
Nos. VII, VIII. and IX. 


° : of Rovigo, Gen. Rapp, Count Las Cases, Constant, and other authentic sources.’ 
cured drums and trumpets to entertain them. The noise of these : 


This Edition contains the only complete translation of BOURRIENNE’S ME- 
was so much greater than what the little animals were used to, | MOIRS. 


that they instantly forsook their situation, and were never heard in | *** Each Volume may be purchased separately. 


Pa _ No. X, containing the concluding Volume of Dr THOMSON’S HISTORY OF 
that mansion more. | CHEMISTRY, will be published on the Ist of July. 


SAINT PONCIO AND HIS HIGH OFFICE. 


I forget whether it was from the Diario of Madrid or Barce- 
lona that I took the following singular heading in relation to the 
nals ot an ies of dow ss 3 ids ; 
religious ceremonies of the oe. _ To-morrow, being Friday, Will | Containing Godwin’s celebrated Story of CALEB WILLIAMS, complete for 6s. 
be celebrated the feast of the glorious martyr, San I oncio, advo- No. I.—Comprises the whole of the PILOT, by Cooper, complete for 6s. 
cate and protector against bed-bugs—ahbogado contra las chinches.”” | ~.B.—A number of this work (which will comprise the most esteemed works of 
There will be mass all the morning, and at seven o’clock will take | fiction written subsequently to the time of Fielding and Smollett) will be published 

‘ 203 4 hae sien i ° a | on the Ist of every month. 
place the blessing of branches and flowers, in honor of the afore- | No. III will be published May 1, containing the whole of THE SPY, by Cooper, 
said saint. The branches and flowers thus blessed are doubtless | with a new Introduction and Notes written expressly for this pub ication by the 
found efficacious in preserving houses from these irksome tenants, |Aubur, This additional mater wil be ciety explanatory of te orig ia 

: dpe yy : : mies Gb bn aoe we 
and so form a convenient substitute for the troublesome care of | “\* ° - P 


. pr A > who are designated as the leading characters. 
cleanliness.—4 Year in Spain. HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


| COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
On the Ist of April, beautifully printed and embellished, and neatly bound, 
price ds. each number, 


STANDARD NOVELS, No. II. 
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